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Papers  and  Subjects  for  Discussion 
General  Notes. 

Discussions  at  the  several  sessions  of  the  Institute  will 
be  rigorously  confined  to  the  papers,  which  will  not  be  read 
at  the  conference,  and  the  topics  which  follow.  Declarations 
of  Independence,  Constitutions,  By-Laws,  and  Rules,  may 
be  considered,  and  Protests,  Lamentations  and  Objurgations 
may  be  uttered  outside  the  walls,  not  at  the  meetings. 

Every  member  has  been  asked  to  present  a  paper.  The 
result  is  before  you. 

One  member  writes : 

"Until  librarians  in  general  feel  toward  their  work  as 
scientific  investigators  do  toward  theirs,  I  do  not  see  much 
hope  for  the  kind  of  program  that  we  ought  to  have." 

That  statement  may  be  brought  up  for  discussion,  if  the 
chairman  permits. 

Another  member  writes: 

"All  the  members  are  so  learned  in  library  affairs,  that 
few  of  them  seem  disposed  to  lecture  the  others." 

The  chairman  will,  if  he  sees  fit,  permit  that  suggestion 
to  be  discussed. 

Another  member  writes: 

"In  any  meeting  of  more  than  a  score  of  persons  general 
impromptu  discussion  is  quite  futile.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated thousands  of  times,  and  still  has  not  been  noted  by 
the  unobservant.  Where  discussion  is  thus  plainly  futile 
its  possibility  should  not  even  be  hinted  at  on  the  program. 
If  discussion  is  worth  while,  that  is,  if  there  is  a  call  for 
the  presentation  of  two  sides  of  any  important  question  by 
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advocates  of  each  side,  the  speakers  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared and  each  should  be  familiar  with  and  should  talk  in 
part  against  the  points  offered  by  his  opponent." 

This  statement  may  also  be  laid  before  the  house. 

Another  writes : 

"The  Institute  is  self -perpetuating  and  the  Council  is 
partly  so;  if  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  form 
of  existence  could  be  calmly  discussed,  it  might  let  powers 
that  be  and  others  see  what  the  matter  is  and  why  some 
feel  as  they  do  about  those  august  bodies." 

Possibly  the  chairman  will  consider  this  worthy  of  a 
few  chance  remarks. 

Another  writes : 

"I  do  not  care  to  have  any  one  read  aloud  to  me,  and  I 
suppose  that  most  adults  who  have  good  eyes  and  can  read 
understandingly  all  ordinary  English,  feel  as  I  do ;  so  I  ask 
why  Institute  members  expect  a  program  committee  to 
arrange  meetings  at  which  reading  aloud  is  the  main  fea- 
ture. I'd  like  to  attend  and  meet  my  friends,  the  members 
and  discuss  things  with  them,  and  if  several  of  them  are 
working  up  the  same  live  topics  and  the  program  com- 
mittee gives  them  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  rest  of  us,  that  would  be  worth  while.  But  as  long 
as  I  have  eyes  to  read  and  can  lay  my  hands  on  plenty  of 
good  reading  and  can  afford  a  chair,  a  light  and  a  com- 
fortable room,  I  shall  do  my  reading  for  myself  and  shall 
not  give  even  my  fellow-librarians  the  pleasure  of  reading 
their  efforts  to  me.  Suppose  I  were  to  write  a  very  good 
library  essay,  and  I'm  sure  I  could  if  I  would,  do  you  think 
that  I  would  be  permitted  to  pounce  on  the  A.  L.  I.  members 
one  after  the  other  and  hold  them  still  while  I  read  my 
masterpiece  to  them?  I  doubt  if  they  would  like  it.  Yet 
they  plan  to  take  each  a  long  and  expensive  journey  and 
then  to  meet  in  a  large  and  probably  uncomfortable  room, 
and  there  to  sit  and  to  be  read  to  like  so  many  children  who 
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haven't  yet  learned  to  read.  This  business  of  meetings  with 
papers  and  speeches  from  the  men  of  eminence  is  very 
much  overdone." 

On  Looking  at  Old  Books'. 

By  John  Thomson,  Librarian  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Thomson  writes  thus,  familiarly,  about  his  paper, 
and  not  for  publication.  His  own  words  tell  better  of  the 
points  his  paper  will  take  up  than  we  can  tell  for  him,  so  we 
quote  them,  almost  verbatim : 

"It  will  be  rather  general ;  but  will  comprise  a  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  regarding  old  books,  not  simply  from 
the  question  of  date,  but  as  being  finger-marks  along  the 
history  of  printing;  it  will  note  the  much  greater  care 
shown  in  the  manufacturing  of  old  books  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  manufacture  of  books  of  to-day.  To  take  a  well- 
thrashed-out  instance,  the  technique  of  the  Aldines  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  to  know  that  a  book  was 
printed  by  that  family.  A  book  is  of  no  value  simply 
because  it  is  printed  ,by  the  Elzevir  Press,  unless  you  get 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  that  establishment. 

"Then  I  want  to  talk  about  one  or  two  of  the  cases  in 
which  books  have  acquired  great  notoriety  and  money  value, 
simply  on  account  of  their  errors.  I  want  to  illustrate  my 
talk  by  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  smallest  type  ever 
produced.  I  may  talk  of  a  free  library  treated  so  freely 
that  it  had  to  be  closed,  because  every  book  was  taken  away ! 
These  points,  with  illustrations  of  how  the  attempt  to  keep 
technique  up  to  the  very  top  notch  has  led  to  bankruptcy  in 
several  cases,  will  form  good  topics  for  a  talk.  I  can  not 
give  you  an  outline  of  my  paper,  because  it  is  only  being 
now  formulated.  I  shall  have  the  time,  when  I  am  away 
holiday-making,  to  think  it  all  over  and  put  it  in  shape. 
However,  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  enable  you  to  make 
a  note  of  what  may  be  expected  of  me.  May  the  expecta- 
tions not  be  disappointed!" 
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Library  Efficiency. 

By  Melvil  Dewey. 

Mr.  Dewey  reports  that  he  is  busy,  which  is  news  to 
those  who  do  not  know  him.  He  also  says  that  he  has  not 
been  well,  but  plans  to  be  at  the  meeting  and  to  talk  on 
the  above  subject.  In  his  letter  he  urges  that  the  Institute 
be  not  given  up.  He  will  speak  of  some  of  the  things  the 
Adirondacks  have  told  him  in  recent  years  concerning  the 
future  of  the  Institute  and  the  Association. 

Use  of  Printed  Catalogue  Cards. 

By  Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian  John  Crerar  Library, 

Chicago. 

While  the  increase  in  number  of  libraries  printing  their 
catalogue  cards  since  1897  has  not  been  great,  the  increase 
in  their  use  has  been  enormous,  and  almost  requires  a  survey 
of  the  field,  especially  in  view  of  certain  prospects  of  expan- 
sion and  changes  in  present  methods. 

If  these  immediate  prospects  materialize,  it  should  be 
possible  for  any  library  to  obtain  printed  catalogue  cards 
for  current  American  and  Canadian  books,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  with  the  help  of  co-operating  libraries ; 
for  books  published  in  Great  Britain  and  English  colonies, 
from  the  British  Museum;  and  for  books  published  in 
Germany,  together  with  most  of  those  from  Austria  and 
northern  Europe,  from  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  If  the 
newly  established  Bibliographical  Bureau  at  Buenos  Ayres 
would  print  for  Spanish  America,  and  similar  provision 
could  be  made  for  French  and  Italian  books,  the  problem 
would  be  solved,  so  far  as  new  publications  are  concerned, 
for  most  libraries. 

For  older  books,  there  are  at  present  only  the  Library  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  it  has  been  recatalogued,  and  the  JohK 
Crerar  Library  for  scientific  and  technical  books,  including 
those  on  the  Social  Sciences,  not  in  the  former.  To  these 
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may  be  added  in  the  near  future,  Harvard  College,  for  those 
books  in  its  great  collections  not  in  the  other  two.  At 
present  there  are  some  half  million  titles  available,  which  in 
a  few  years  will  be  doubled. 

Suggestions  to  be  Discussed. 

British  Museum.  That  they  attempt  to  cover  all  current 
publications  in  English  except  those  from  North  America. 

That  a  provision  by  which  cards  for  individual  titles  can 
be  secured  is  essential,  and  one  for  a  varying  number  for 
each  title  almost  essential. 

That  the  addition  of  subject  headings,  though  desirable, 
is  not  essential. 

Royal  Library.  That  the  Institute  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  their  plan  to  furnish  a  varying  number  of  cards 
for  individual  titles. 

Library  of  Congress.  That  the  differences  between  its 
style  of  cataloguing,  and  the  Joint  Code  be  reconsidered,  as 
many  as  possible  be  altered  to  agree  with  the  latter,  and 
that  the  decision  as  to  all  points  be  communicated  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  an  early  date. 

That  the  Library  interpret  as  liberally  as  possible  the  scope 
of  the  analytical  work  which  it  will  undertake  for  co-operat- 
ing libraries. 

A.  L.  A.  That  the  A.  L.  A.  conform  to  the  practice  of  the 
L.  C.,  in  all  points  of  difference  between  that  and  the  Joint 
Code  on  which  the  L.  C.  decides  not  to  alter  its  practice, 
and  that  it  notify  the  British  Association  that  this  action 
has  been  taken  of  necessity. 

That  there  is  a  profitable  field  of  analytical  work  outside 
the  scope  of  that  undertaken  or  promised  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  that  a  more  exact  determination  of  it  should 
be  made. 
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That  this  work  should  not  duplicate  other  indexes,  pro- 
vided these  appear  at  least  as  often  as  annually,  and  are 
not  so  expensive  as  to  be  unobtainable  by  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  libraries  interested. 

Library  Relations. 

By  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  Editor  of  Public  Libraries. 
Miss  Ahern  sends  the  following,  calling  it  a  rough  draft 
of  a  paper  she  plans  to  present. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  worker  in  a  library  has 
been  chosen  on  business  principles,  which  if  cold  are  just. 
No  other  consideration  than  fitness  in  mentality,  education, 
culture  in  its  broad  sense,  and  adaptability  has  had  any 
weight  in  filling  the  place. 

In  any  agreement  between  employer  and  employee,  the 
real  question  is  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  return 
for  the  money  received.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
money  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  spent  in  service  and 
not  for  certain  tasks  completed,  the  principle  remains  the 
same;  it  is  the  actual  amount  of  work  that  is  to  be  paid 
for.  When,  then,  there  arises  a  question  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  an  employee  should  serve,  it  should  be  settled  by 
asking:  What  number  of  hours  should  be  required  to  get 
the  most  work  well  done  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  this  result  cannot  be  attained  by  re- 
quiring the  greatest  possible  number  of  hours  that  the 
employee  is  physically  able  to  give  and  the  employer  can 
legally  demand.  The  physical  and  mental  strength  of  an 
employee  must  decide  for  how  many  hours  per  day  or  per 
year  he  can  work  at  his  task  and  work  thoroughly  well. 

One  element  often  left  out  of  consideration  in  public 
library  work,  but  of  peculiar  importance  is  the  feeling  of 
the  employee  regarding  the  desires  of  the  employer.  Good 
library  work  certainly  can't  be  done  if  the  members  of  the 
staff  resent  the  attitude  of  the  governing  board  and  feel 
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that  they  themselves  are  being  ground  down  by  unfair  exac- 
tions as  to  hours,  vacations  and  extra  time. 

The  standard  of  hours  and  labor  is  set  by  the  governing 
power  of  a  library,  and  when  one  has  undertaken  the  duties 
of  a  librarian,  to  fulfill  these  duties  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  question  is  how  this  can  best  be  done,  and  leave  the 
librarian  time  to  grow.  This  depends  on  the  preparation 
that  has  been  made  before  assuming  the  position — -and  here 
lies  the  main  point  of  discussion. 

I  saw  a  calculation  not  long  ago  something  like  this: 
"Pig  iron  is  worth  $20  a  ton;  made  into  horse  shoes,  $90 
a  ton;  made  into  knife  blades,  $200;  made  into  watch 
springs,  $1,000 — that  is,  raw  material  $20,  brain  power 
$980."  Now,  it  may  be  possible  to  convert  the  pig  iron  of 
a  new  assistant  into  the  watch  springs  of  an  expert  at  the 
expense  of  the  library ;  but  it  doesn't  pay,  unless  the  library 
has  an  expert  worker  to  superintend  the  process.  Usually 
the  attempt  results  in  failure. 

But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  educational  help  which 
it  is  legitimate  for  the  library  to  furnish  to  the  librarian,  as 
well  as  to  the  public.  If  special  aptitude  for  certain  things 
is  shown,  time  and  opportunity  should  be  given  to  its  possess- 
or to  specialize  and  thus  render  him  more  valuable. 

There  should  be  time  to  realize,  at  least  in  a  measure, 
one's  birthright  of  being  a  man  or  woman,  and  to  look  after 
one's  personal  affairs.  These  affairs,  if  allowed  to  hang  at 
loose  ends,  militate  against  the  usefulness  of  the  librarian 
and  cause  loss  to  the  library  in  ways  more  important  than 
financial  ones. 

If  one  goes  to  the  library  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day 
for  six  and  seven  days  a  week,  there  is  left  no  time  and 
little  strength  to  care  for  one's  self  or  his  belongings.  At 
least  half  a  working  day  in  a  week  should  belong  to  the 
librarian  to  keep  herself  and  her  environment  in  a  whole- 
some condition,  and  the  half  day  lost  should  not  count 
against  the  librarian  either  in  time  or  money. 
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A  librarian  should  be  given  time  to  meet  the  social  obliga- 
tions of  the  library.  There  are  places  and  occasions,  many 
of  them,  where  if  the  library  be  represented  by  a  bright, 
intelligent,  rested  and  restful  librarian,  friends  are  made 
and  opportunities  opened  that  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

There  should  be  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  library,  for 
the  librarian  and  her  staff  to  keep  up  a  speaking  acquaintance, 
at  least,  with  the  literature  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
library  or  to  the  librarian  that  those  hours  which  ought  to 
be,  for  her,  free  from  library  book-detail  of  all  kinds  that 
her  brain  and  body  and  soul  may  have  time  to  expand  in 
other  directions,  be  taken  to  find  out  what  is  worth  while 
in  to-day's  world  of  letters. 

A  proper  distribution  of  scheduled  hours  will  give  the 
librarian  and  attendants  time  to  interview,  at  least,  if  not  to 
read,  the  latest  books  in  art,  science,  travel  and  literature, 
and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  topics  discussed  in  current 
magazines.  The  renewing  of  one's  interest,  or  the  broaden- 
ing of  it,  in  the  old  standards,  is  perhaps  another  matter. 

In  a  small  library,  one  in  which  there  is  but  one  assistant, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  definite  hours  for  the  librarian; 
but  the  head  even  of  a  small  library  should  not  be  bound 
down  by  hours  to  the  library  premises.  If  conditions  call 
for  her  absence,  she  should  go.  A  conscientious  librarian 
will  not  take  advantage  of  such  a  privilege.  If  she  is  not 
conscientious  she  will  get  the  better  of  the  library  anyway, 
regardless  of  hours. 

Six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  seven  at  most,  devoted 
conscientiously  to  the  interests  of  the  library  seem  a  proper 
limit  for  library  service.  Longer  time  than  this  will  not 
result  in  good  work.  One-third  of  the  twenty-four  is  re- 
quired for  sleep,  two  hours  for  meals,  and  if  daily  work 
takes  seven  more,  there  are  left  but  seven  hours,  by  no 
means  too  large  a  part  for  the  individual  to  live  her  own  life 
outside  of  professional  interests. 
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When  we  come  to  salaries,  the  problem  seems  almost 
beyond  solution. 

When  a  librarian  is  simply  a  keeper  of  books,  when 
neither  race,  color,  nor  previous  condition  of  service  ren- 
ders him  or  her  fit  to  do  more  than  a  small  share  of  what 
should  be  done,  then  a  small  salary  is  but  simple  justice. 
A  library  board  has  small  claims  on  a  librarian  who  earns 
only  small  wages ;  and  it  is  not  doing  its  duty  to  the  institu- 
tion by  retaining  a  librarian  who  earns  only  a  small  salary. 

This  much  seems  plain;  a  person  who  has  gone  through 
the  preparation  necessary  to  enter  one  of  the  four  standard 
library  schools,  has  completed  a  course  of  library  training, 
and  has  received  the  school's  stamp  of  approval,  should 
not  be  expected  to  compete  in  salary  with  those  of  poorer 
equipment. 

The  salaries  in  a  library  should  about  equal  the  salaries 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  same  town  or  city,  provided  the 
equipment  and  the  hours  of  service  called  for  in  library  and 
school  are  equal.  The  superintendent,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal, of  the  high  school  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  head 
librarian,  and  grade  teachers  with  library  assistants.  A 
graduate  of  a  library  school  should  not  be  asked  to  labor 
for  less  than  a  normal  school  graduate. 

Why  there  should  be  the  secrecy  concerning  library  sal- 
aries that  prevails  at  present  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  it  serves  no  good  purpose.  The  heads  of  many  libraries 
get  salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  given  to  assistants. 
The  question,  as  stated  before,  turns  on  the  labor  performed 
and  the  service  rendered,  keeping  in  mind  compensations 
in  other  or  similar  work.  That  a  member  of  the  staff  lives 
at  home  or  belongs  to  the  town  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Because  a  trained  librarian  is  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  stay  in  a  certain  town  and  therefore  can  not 
resist  the  grinding  down  process,  in  no  wise  makes  the 
library  blameless  in  forcing  him  to  accept  a  smaller  salary 
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than  his  work  and  skill  entitle  him  to  and  would  secure  for 
him  in  other  libraries. 

The  good  librarian  will  ultimately  find  a  good  position, 
for  trustees  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
a  thousand  books  well  classified  and  catalogued  and  organ- 
ized in  the  hands  of  a  well-informed,  well-trained,  wide- 
awake, up-to-date  librarian,  are  worth  ten  times  as  much 
to  a  community  as  a  thousand  books  in  charge  of  one  who 
is  a  caretaker  simply,  or  one  who,  while  learning  to  do  by 
doing,  is  making  herself  a  librarian  at  the  expense  of  her 
library  and  her  public. 

The  vacations  allowed  depend  largely  on  the  questions 
just  discussed.  I  feel  safe  in  stating,  however,  after  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  that  two  weeks  should  be  the  minimum 
for  a  library  worker's  vacation,  and  it  may  be  extended  to 
the  highest  limit — that  of  the  vacation  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  away  for  a  time  each  year  from 
the  drain  on  nerve  and  brain  and  from  the  physical  condi- 
tions met  in  a  library,  if  one  is  to  do  his  best  work;  and 
the  greater  the  strain,  the  longer  the  vacation  should  be. 
The  account  in  the  bank  of  health  otherwise  will  be  soon 
overdrawn.  A  leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  library  meeting 
should  never  be  charged  against  the  vacation  time.  I  can 
testify  from  years  of  observation  that  while  attendance  on 
a  library  meeting  is  usually  enjoyable,  it  is  hard  work. 

When  one  has  been  appointed  to  a  place  in  a  library, 
the  following  points  should  be  well  understood: 

He  or  she  has  been  asked  to  be  the  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  of  the  public;  to  meet  the  public  as  a  hostess, 
as  a  business  manager  and  as  a  helper;  to  meet  the  board 
as  the  exponent  of  the  work  they  have  assumed  to  perform 
as  servants  of  the  public;  to  meet  the  library  as  a  trust, 
caring  for  it  intelligently,  conscientiously,  free  from  whim 
and  bias,  social,  political  or  religious.  These  are  the  obli- 
gations of  the  librarian  to  the  library.  If  they  are  fulfilled, 
then  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  library  to  do  its  part. 
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A  Method  for  the  More  Compact 
Storage  of  Books. 

By  George  T.  Little,  Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Since  the  general  adoption  in  this  country  of  the  book 
stack  as  the  most  convenient  and  economical  method  of 
storing  the  many  thousand  volumes  that  a  large  reference 
library  must  possess,  our  architects  and  librarians  have 
apparently  rested  on  their  oars  in  the  quest  of  new  ways 
for  keeping  these  rapidly  increasing  collections  in  close 
proximity  to  those  who  use  them.  Our  book  stacks  have 
been  increased  in  height ;  equipped  with  elevators  and  book 
lifts;  improved  in  their  physical  structure;  placed  more 
advantageously,  when  the  site  would  allow,  to  the  main 
library  floor;  yet  they  remain  the  sole  defence  against  the 
incoming  tide  of  books.  The  growing  library  that  cannot 
enlarge  its  stack,  faces  in  the  future  the  alternative  of  a 
new  building  or  a  separate  storehouse  for  its  less  used  books. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  writer  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  fellows  to  a  suggestion  made  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  notable  paper  on  Books  and  their  housing, 
printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  March,  1890,  and  to 
certain  applications  of  the  device  there  suggested  which 
have  been  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  Bowdoin  College 
Library  for  several  years. 

As  long  as  our  books  retain  their  present  shape  and  carry 
their  titles  on  their  backs,  individual  volumes  can  be  easily 
found  and  conveniently  examined  only  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows  on  shelves  that  face  the  seeker.  This 
involves  also  a  place  for  the  seeker  to  stand  upon  and  room 
for  him  to  withdraw.  In  a  word,  convenient  storage  of 
books  requires  shelves  and  aisles.  Now  the  builders  of  our 
book  stacks  have  assumed  in  addition  that  these  shelves 
must  be  stationary  in  lines  parallel  to  the  aisles.  A  row 
of  shelves  is  a  bookcase.  A  bookcase  must  be  strong  to 
bear  its  burden;  a  bookcase  is  heavy  when  its  shelves  are 
full ;  a  bookcase  gives  location  to  a  thousand  volumes, 
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perchance:  what,  then,  is  more  natural  than  to  assume  it 
should  be  immovable? 

The  device  advocated  in  this  paper  is  merely  to  turn  these 
bookcases  at  right  angles  to  the  source  of  light  and  to  slide 
them  into  the  aisle  directly  in  front  of  the  seeker.  This 
method  can  be  applied  with  least  expense  to  the  ground  or 
basement  story  of  the  book  stack.  Assume  that  an  aisle  of 
forty  inches  in  width  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length  is  lighted 
by  a  basement  window.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
series  of  twenty-five  or  more  single-face  bookcases  of  ordi- 
nary height  but  only  three  feet  in  length.  These  cases  can 
be  made  of  wood  or  metal,  proportioned  for  the  reception 
of  either  octavos  or  quartos,  and  supplied  with  either  fixed 
or  movable  shelves — though  the  latter  feature  involves  ad- 
ditional expense.  They  must  be  mounted  at  the  center  of 
the  base  on  small  ball-bearing  trucks  which  run  on  metal 
rails  sunk  in  the  floor.  Their  tops  are  at  the  same  time 
guided  and  kept  securely  in  place  by  a  slot  and  a  T  iron, 
the  friction  against  which  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  rollers 
placed  horizontally.  If  properly  constructed  and  placed 
upon  a  level  floor — or  level  rails — a  slight  pull  with  either 
hand  will  bring  one  forth  and  a  corresponding  push  send 
it  back.  The  increased  storage  capacity  gained  by  this 
device  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  one  hundred  per 
cent.  If  the  fenestration  of  the  building  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  were  planned  with  especial  reference  to  this 
method  of  shelving,  the  gain  would  be  still  greater. 

The  advantages  of  this  device  as  found  by  actual  experi- 
ence may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  It  occasionally 
enables  one  to  utilize  a  dark  corner  which  is  not  practicable 
to  shelve  in  the  traditional  manner.  A  deep  recess  or  closet 
in  a  tower  was  found  to  collect  dampness  whenever  closed 
during  the  long  vacation.  Yet  its  door  when  opened  re- 
ceived direct  light  from  the  south.  Removing  the  door,  slid- 
ing cases  were  set  up  in  the  empty  recess  and  occasionally 
brought  out  into  the  light  and  allowed  to  stand  there  during 
the  summer  days.  It  appeared  that  leather-bound  books 


Sliding  book  cases  described  by  Mr.  Little.  These  are  in  his  office 
in  the  library  of  Bowdoin  College.  Two  floors,  five  cases  on  each  floor, 
each  case  about  six  feet  high  and  three  feet  long. 
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could  be  kept  with  perfect  impunity  in  these  cases  although 
the  same  volumes  when  piled  within  the  closet  would  gather 
mould. 

In  many  offices  and  working  rooms  there  is  neither  suf- 
ficient wall  space  available  for  shelving  the  desired  volumes, 
nor  floor  space  for  the  necessary  number  of  double-faced 
bookcases.  Here  again  a  group  of  sliding  cases  in  one 
corner  supplies  the  requisite  amount  of  shelving  and  does 
not  intrude  upon  the  central  and  better  lighted  portion  of 
the  room.  The  ends  of  the  cases  afford  ample  room  for  a 
full  statement  of  their  classified  contents,  if  it  is  desired 
that  others  should  use  them;  and  none  the  less  supply 
means  of  locking  so  that  none  but  the  librarian  can  have 
access. 

In  even  the  best  arranged  stack  there  always  appears 
some  prosperous  periodical  or  some  favorite  subsection, 
growing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  push  all  its  neighbors  out  of 
place  and  to  seize  for  itself  the  space  reserved  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  sections.  Provision  for  this  unforeseen 
rapidity  of  growth  can  well  be  made  by  these  sliding  cases. 
At  Bowdoin  the  first  periodical  unwilling  to  hold  itself 
within  the  limits  assigned  was  the  Patent  Office  Gazette, 
which,  for  reasons  of  economy,  was  not  bound  but  kept  in 
wooden  cases  properly  labeled  and  placed  upon  the  shelves 
as  books.  As  this  periodical,  when  consulted,  seemed 
always  to  require  considerable  table  room,  it  was  decided 
to  give  it  and  the  accompanying  reports  the  partial  owner- 
ship of  a  room  upon  the  second  floor.  This  was  equipped 
with  a  set  of  six  wooden  sliding  cases,  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  door  in  manner  described  above.  With- 
out as  yet  occupying  any  considerable  portion  of  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  room,  these  cases,  and  their  successors,  will 
provide  for  the  growth  of  this  collection  for  almost  an  in- 
definite period.  The  shelves  of  the  cases  are  supplied  with 
numerous  supports  of  thin  deal,  so  that  a  regular  series 
of  the  separate  numbers  of  this  voluminous  publication  are 
standing  directly  before  the  student  as  he  draws  out  the 
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case  covering  the  period  in  which  he  is  interested.  This 
method  of  shelving  is  especially  economical  in  case  a  de- 
pository library  desires  to  keep  its  sheep-bound  set  of  Con- 
gressional documents  as  a  unit,  arranged  by  their  serial 
number.  It  is  found  by  examination  that  the  five  thousand 
volumes  of  this  set  that  at  Bowdoin  occupy  one-fourth  of 
an  entire  floor  in  a  stack  measuring  52  feet  by  40,  can  by 
sliding  cases  be  conveniently  shelved  in  a  room,  only  nine 
feet  by  nineteen. 

The  cost  of  these  cases  and  of  their  installation  varies 
greatly  with  the  material,  the  finish,  and  the  location. 
Those  first  alluded  to  above  cost  less  than  fifteen  dollars 
each  and  those  last  mentioned  about  twice  that  amount. 

Branch  Libraries  in  School  Houses. 

By  J.  C.  Dana,  Librarian  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Two  very  important  changes  are  rapidly  taking  place  in 
the  management  of  public  schools.  One  is  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  all-the-year  sessions.  Up  to  about  five  years 
ago  it  was  impossible  to  find  in  the  educational  literature  of 
this  country  any  mention,  much  less  any  discussion,  of  the 
subject  of  the  short  school  year,  the  long  vacation  and  the 
frequent  holiday  and  their  influence  on  public  school  ef- 
ficiency. To-day  the  situation  is  greatly  changed.  All-the- 
year  schools  are  freely  discussed  and  very  generally  advo- 
cated. Except  for  an  accident  this  system  would  have  been 
given  a  trial  in  two  large  schools  in  Newark  this  year.  Sev- 
eral smaller  towns  are  already  testing  it;  some  of  the 
Cleveland  high  schools  have  adopted  it;  and  the  admission 
is  now  freely  made  that  the  present  short  and  badly  broken 
educational  year  of  189  days  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  the  burdens  under  which  our  schools  are  suffering.  The 
adoption  of  this  rational  school  year  will  mean  the  use 
of  city  public  school  buildings  by  day  schools  for  about 
250  days  each  year  instead  of  the  present  189. 

This  increase  in  the  days  in  which  school  buildings  are 
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in  use  is  of  great  interest  to  the  library  profession.  It  is 
quite  in  line  with  the  effect  of  the  second  of  the  two  note- 
worthy changes  in  public  school  management  which,  as  I 
have  said,  are  now  under  way,  that  is,  the  growth  of  the 
use  of  school  buildings  by  the  general  public. 

This  appropriation  by  the  people  of  their  own  school 
buildings  to  public  purposes  has  perhaps  been  carried 
further  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  than  anywhere  else.  The 
fame  of  what  has  there  been  done  has  been  very  admirably 
and  very  helpfully  spread  abroad.  A  like  movement  has 
been  going  on  in  many  other  towns  and  cities.  Only  those 
who  can  recall  the  universal  hostility  with  which  was  re- 
ceived twenty  years  ago,  the  suggestion  that  school  houses 
be  used  for  general  educational  and  social  purposes,  can 
realize  how  great  has  been  the  revolution  in  public  opinion 
in  this  respect.  Within  a  few  years  no  city  will  plan  a 
school  building  without  providing  for  its  use  by  those  who 
live  near  it  in  a  score  of  helpful,  social  ways,  no  one  of 
which  would  have  been  thought,  twenty  years  ago,  to  be 
part  of  the  functions  of  such  a  structure. 

Add  to  the  all-the-year  use  of  school  houses  by  day- 
light public  schools,  their  use  on  Saturdays,  vacations  and 
evenings  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  you  have  a 
building  very  much  better  suited  to  be  the  home  of  a 
branch  library — and  in  the  small  community  of  the  public 
library  itself — than  was  the  school  house  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  quite  recent  development  of  public  school  work 
makes  the  school  building  a  still  better  center  for  a  library. 
I  refer  to  the  evening  school,  which  flourishes  in  every 
large  city  and  in  many  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
Newark  is  in  the  front  rank  among  American  cities  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  its  evening  schools  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  attendance  to  enrollment.  Last  winter  there  were 
eighteen  elementary  evening  schools,  six  evening  high 
schools,  an  evening  drawing  school,  an  evening  technical 
school,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  all  of  them  of  14,800 
students;  this  in  a  city  of  340,000  population. 
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In  the  public  school  building  of  to-morrow  we  shall  have 
a  day  school  in  session  nearly  250  days  per  year,  and  an 
evening  school  in  session  probably  two-thirds  as  many 
evenings ;  adults  will  have  in  it  every  evening  and  on  many 
holiday  afternoons  lectures,  socials,  debates,  special  classes 
in  domestic  science,  hygiene  and  a  score  of  other  things. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  a  public  building  thus  used 
there  should  be  a  branch  of  the  public  library.  A  building 
thus  used,  moreover,  provides  nearly  all  the  social  center 
facilities  which  at  one  time  the  branch  library,  or  the  main 
library  itself,  seemed  alone  fitted  to  furnish. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  a  city's  branch  libraries 
will  in  the  future  find  their  proper  locations  in  most  cases 
in  that  city's  school  buildings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  here  the  argument  of  economy. 
It  may,  and  probably  will,  cost  less  to  equip  and  maintain 
branch  libraries  in  school  houses  than  in  independent  build- 
ings; but  unless  the  branch  in  the  school  house  were  more 
efficient  and  generally  better  adapted  to  its  ends  than  the 
independent  branch,  the  change  of  location  would  not  be 
justified.  A  very  brief  consideration  of  the  matter  makes 
it  seem  almost  self-evident  that  a  branch  library  in  the 
school  house  of  the  new  type  will  be  in  the  most  strategic 
quarters  that  can  be  found  for  it. 

The  ideal  building  of  the  future,  to  indulge  in  a  fore- 
cast based  on  many  actual  approximations  to  an  ideal,  will 
contain  school  rooms  used  for  kindergartens  for  ordinary 
schools,  and  for  manual  or  vocational  training,  and  at  night 
for  evening  schools  of  many  kinds.  It  will  also  contain 
a  gymnasium,  large  and  small  assembly  rooms  with  stages, 
lanterns,  curtains,  etc.,  cooking  and  domestic  economv  equip- 
ment, equipment  for  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
museum  room,  and  a  library.  This  library  will  have  an 
outside  entrance  and  will  be  open  at  all  hours,  not  only  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood.     On  the  special  arrangement  and  equipment  of 
this  room  I  need  not  here  enlarge. 

The  trend  of  educational  development  is  toward  this 
wider  and  fuller  use  of  public  buildings  and  toward  this 
closer  co-operation  between  the  directors  of  formal  educa- 
tion and  the  keepers  of  the  people's  books. 

The  arrangement  just  described  will  probably  not  lead 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  branch  library  as  an  offshoot  of 
a  main  central  independent  institution,  even  if  the  branch 
be  in  a  school  house.  The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
community  from  the  possession  of  a  library  with  its  own 
management  and  its  own  individuality  seem  to  be  too  great 
to  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  reduction  of 
expense.  Branch  libraries  in  the  schools  will  probably 
continue  to  be  parts  of  an  independent  library  system. 

But  toward  such  a  co-operation  and  combination  of  the 
library  and  the  public  school  as  I  have  briefly  outlined  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  steadily  moving. 

The  use  of  public  school  buildings  for  many  purposes  for 
which,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  they  were  assumed  not  to 
be  adapted,  is  but  one  special  aspect  of  the  recent  rapid 
growth  of  municipal  efficiency.  Our  cities  have,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  new  country,  failed  to  govern  themselves 
well.  This  failure  has  shown  itself  in  many  ways,  and 
particularly  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  depart- 
ments. This  lack  has  led  to  much  duplication  of  labor, 
doubling  of  expense  and  neglect  of  important  work  that 
gained  nobody's  attention  because  it  seemed  everybody's 
business.  Some  cities,  for  example,  have  had  three  sets 
of  summer  playgrounds  provided  respectively  by  a  board  of 
education,  a  park  and  shade  tree  commission  and  a  special 
commission  on  playgrounds. 

The  educational  work  of  a  community  includes  day  schools, 
evening  schools,  trade  and  vocational  schools,  playgrounds, 
summer  schools,  libraries,  museums  of  art,  science  and 
technology,  and  many  other  things.  The  well-governed 
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city  of  the  future  may  find  it  wise  to  group  all  these  educa- 
tional movements  under  one  management.  Whether  that 
will  be  the  best  possible  plan,  no  one  as  yet  can  tell.  It  is 
quite  plain,  however,  that  much  closer  co-operation  will  be 
insisted  on  than  has  heretofore  been  practiced  between  the 
bodies  which  manage  a  city's  efforts  to  teach  and  train  its 
youth.  It  is  toward  this  helpful  co-operation  that  school 
and  library  move  when  they  unite  in  placing  in  each  school 
building  an  ample  and  well-managed  collection  of  the  world's 
best  books. 

Branch  Libraries  in  School  Houses. 

By  Henry  M.  Utley,  Librarian  Detroit  Public  Library. 

In  the  matter  of  branch  libraries  in  public  school  houses, 
in  the  existing  order  of  things  there  are  complexities  which, 
though  they  may  not  be  unsurmountable  have  been  in  my 
case  practically  prohibitive.  In  the  first  place  the  school 
houses  and  the  library  are  under  the  control  of  separate 
and  distinct  boards  and  it  can  be  only  by  an  explicit  and 
well  defined  contract  between  the  two  that  co-operation  is 
possible.  In  Detroit  the  school  board  finds  it  requires  its 
utmost  exertion  to  get  funds  to  provide  seating  accommo- 
dations for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  and 
so  would  not  be  inclined  to  urge  a  larger  appropriation  for 
each  new  building  for  the  purpose  of  adding  library  quarters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  school  accommodations  are  so  in- 
adequate that  frequently  one  lot  of  children  must  be  served 
in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  school  board  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  library ;  let  the  library  board  look  after  its  own. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  suitable  room  was  found  in 
each  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  at  that  time  three  in 
number,  which  the  school  board  permitted  the  library  board 
to  occupy  without  rental  as  tenants  at  will.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  branch  library  system  in  Detroit  and  a 
very  fortunate  beginning  it  was.  For  it  demonstrated  the 
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usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  system  and  ensured  its 
perpetuity  and  generous  support.  But  the  tenancy  of  the 
school  buildings  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  years  at  most. 
It  was  very  soon  discovered  that  the  room  occupied  by  the 
library  was  very  much  needed  for  school  purposes  and  al- 
though a  considerable  sum  had  been  expended  in  each  case 
to  fit  up  the  room,  make  direct  opening  from  the  street,  etc., 
we  were  forced  under  short  notice  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangement possible  for  renting  quarters  in  a  private  build- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  which  had  also  to  be  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  this  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come by  an  agreement  in  advance  that  the  tenancy  shall 
terminate  only  by  mutual  consent.  But  in  this  case,  as  I 
am  informed,  the  room  provided  has  in  a  short  time  proved 
to  be  quite  inadequate  and  the  conveniences  unsatisfactory, 
with  no  possibility  of  enlargement.  The  branch  is  therefore 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  for  growth  or  of 
conducting  its  work  in  a  way  to  show  desired  results. 

In  my  own  case,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  each  of  the  three  schools  early  conceived  a  dis- 
tinct hostilitv  to  the  library.  It  is  hard  to  see  upon  what 
ground  this  could  arise,  but  as  it  was  common,  there  must 
have  been  some  ground  for  it.  The  explanation  given  was 
that  the  pupils  neglected  their  studies  and  were  tempted  to 
frivol  in  the  library.  The  principal  published  a  rule  that  no 
pupil  should  enter  the  library  during  school  hours.  But 
some  played  truant  and  then  prejudice  arose  against  the 
librarian  for  encouraging  them  to  do  so,  though  of  this  she 
was  entirely  innocent. 

Another  feature  developed  during  my  short  experience 
of  a  branch  library  in  a  school  house,  in  that  the  adults  of 
the  neighborhood  never  came  to  understand  that  it  was  a 
really,  truly  public  library  and  not  an  appendage  of  the 
school.  The  result  was  that  the  grown  ups  left  it  severely 
alone  and  its  service  was  wholly  to  the  juvenile  population. 
I  have  found  that  when  a  branch  library  occupies  but  a 
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single  room  that  room  is  quite  likely  to  be  filled  with 
children  and  adults  looking  in  and  seeing  it  so  filled  suppose 
it  to  be  for  children  only  and  pass  by  without  investigation. 
It  may  be  that  in  course  of  time  some  of  them,  at  least, 
would  learn  otherwise,  but  my  observation  is  thrt  a  branch 
library  must  have  a  separate  room  for  children  if  it  hopes 
to  get  adult  readers,  to  any  extent. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  has  a  system  of  deposit  sta- 
tions in  factories,  settlement  houses,  missions,  etc.  These 
stations  are  open  on  three  or  four  afternoons  or  evenings 
each  week,  when  a  library  attendant  distributes  books  to 
the  general  public.  Two  years  ago  I  sought  to  interest  the 
school  authorities  in  the  scheme  of  giving  us  the  use  of 
school  houses  for  this  purpose.  On  the  part  of  the  school 
board  this  would  impose  but  trifling  expense  and  no  obliga- 
tion, especially  if  such  houses  sheltered  night  schools  and 
were  therefore  open  five  evenings  a  week  during  the  winter 
months.  But  immediately  there  arose  the  questions  of  suit- 
able room,  heating,  lighting  and  care  of  the  room  and  so 
many  ghosts  of  difficulty,  or  more  accurately,  so  little  inter- 
est in  the  subject  arose  that  the  matter  was  dropped. 

But  within  a  year  the  school  board  itself  has  entered  upon 
social  settlement  work  in  its  largest  grade  buildings  in  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city.  Here 
rooms  are  opened  day  and  evening,  provided  with  attend- 
ants and  all  the  year  through  they  are  thronged  with  those 
seeking  baths,  gymnasium  or  other  entertainment  as  well 
as  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  and 
language  lessons  for  foreigners.  Of  course,  the  library  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  new  de- 
parture in  educational  work.  A  library  attendant  looks 
after  the  books. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  Mr.  Dana  declares  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  time  in  the  educational  characteristics 
of  progressive  cities.  For  several  years  our  school  houses 
have  been  open  outside  of  school  hours  for  neighborhood 
uses.  Lectures  and  other  entertainments  have  been  pro- 
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vided  by  the  women  of  the  Century  Club  and  systematically 
they  have  been  given  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Next  in  order 
will  come  the  social  work  which  has  already  been  started 
in  one  school,  as  above  mentioned.  This  naturally  includes 
the  library  as  a  necessary  element.  Such  a  method  of  dis- 
tribution brings  books  close  to  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  a  library. 

But  I  should  not  call  such  a  social  center  a  branch 
library.  While  it  serves  a  good  purpose  in  distributing  books 
and  giving  the  people  a  chance  to  read,  it  is  far  from  my 
conception  of  what  a  branch  library  should  do.  A  library 
is  a  collection  of  books  and  its  prime  purpose  is  for  study 
and  investigation  and  not  merely  for  desultory  reading  or 
recreation.  The  latter  is  proper  and  good  enough  in  a  way, 
but  of  itself  hardly  justifies  the  expense  which  a  city  incurs 
in  maintaining  such  an  institution. 

A  few  hundred  books  kept  at  a  deposit  station  cannot 
meet  the  various  needs  of  a  cosmopolitan  community. 
These  needs  naturally  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  locality.  In  some  places  the  taste  inclines  to  the 
literature  of  ethics,  philosophy  and  literature  proper;  in 
some  science  may  predominate,  while  for  many  in  an  indus- 
trial community  practical  arts  make  large  demands.  A 
branch  library,  which  should  contain  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
books,  can  adapt  itself  to  the  situation  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  books  as  its  public  seems  to  require.  Every 
such  library  should  be  equipped  to  a  reasonable  extent  with 
reference  books  on  all  subjects,  since  the  student  of  any 
subject  frequently  has  occasion  to  consult  references  in 
magazines,  or  compendiums  of  information,  or  may  find  in 
his  reading  references  to  what  other  authors  have  to  say 
upon  the  same  topic.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  collection 
of  books  far  beyond  the  supply  which  any  library  could 
afford  to  scatter  among  the  school  houses  of  a  town. 

In  my  view,  no  library  should  consider  the  placing  of  a 
number  of  books  in  a  school  house  as  equivalent  to  a 
branch  library,  and  no  library  should  so  place  such  books 
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in  the  expectation  of  having  them  cared  for  and  distributed 
by  teachers  or  any  pupil.  The  library  must  care  for  and 
distribute  its  own  books,  no  matter  where  placed.  Libraries 
have  sometimes  sent  deposits  of  books  to  factories  or  stores 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  employe  of  the  firms.  But 
such  methods  cannot  be  otherwise  than  failures.  The  pres- 
ence, countenance  and  co-operation  of  a  regular  library  at- 
tendant are  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  such  method 
of  book  distribution.  So,  if  books  are  put  into  a  school 
house  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the  library  itself  must 
attend  to  their  circulation. 

To  make  use  of  the  school  house  in  the  way  I  have  indi- 
cated, or  of  any  other  suitable  location  for  the  deposit  of 
a  limited  number  of  books  for  circulation  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood is  both  admirable  and  desirable.  But  this  should 
not  be  called  a  branch  library  or  be  understood  as  filling 
the  place  of  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  city  of  any  mag- 
nitude a  real  branch  library  can  be  successfully  conducted 
in  a  school  house. 
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Constitution  of  the  Institute. 

ADOPTED  1905. 

1.  Object.    The  object  of  the  American  Library  Insti- 
tute shall  be  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  library 
problems  by  a  representative  body  chosen   from   English 
speaking  America,  regardless  of  residence  or  official  posi- 
tion. 

2.  Fellows.    There  shall  be  not  to  exceed  100  fellows, 
divided  into  10  classes,  of  which  the  term  of  one  class  shall 
expire  each  year.    By  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  or  board,  not 
to  exceed  half  the  vacancies  may  be  left  unfilled  till  an 
election  is  ordered. 

3.  Corresponding  and  ex-officio  members.     Recognized 
library  thinkers  and  workers  in  other  countries,  whose  co- 
operation is  wished,  may  be  elected  corresponding  members 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  or  three- fourths  vote  of  the 
Institute.    Their  terms  shall  expire  with  the  next  revision 
of  the  list,  which  shall  be  made  at  least  once  in  five  years. 
All  ex-presidents  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and, 
during  their  terms  of  office,  members  of  its  executive  board 
and  council  shall  have  seats  in  all  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

4.  Vacancies.     Vacancies  may  occur  by  end  of  term, 
death,  or  resignation,  or  without  assignment  of  cause,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  or  by  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
Institute.    All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  unexpired  terms 
by  written  ballot.    The  Institute  year  shall  be  the  calendar 
year. 

5.  Board.     Programs,  time  and  place  of  meetings,  and 
other  routine  business  shall  be  intrusted  to  an  Institute  board 
of  five,  one  elected  each  year,  to  serve  five  years,  by  the 
same  method  and  at  the  same  time  that  fellows  are  elected. 
The  Institute,  by  three-fourths  vote,  may  take  direct  action, 
or  revise  the  action  of  the  board,  or  give  it  mandatory  in- 
structions. 
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6.  Officers.     The  board  shall  nominate  and  the  Institute 
elect  by  ballot,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  a  president  as  the 
representative  head  of  both   Institute  and  board;  also   a 
secretary,  who,  subject  to  the  authority  of  president  and 
board,  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  both  secretary  and 
treasurer.     If  the  president  and  secretary  elected  are  not 
already  members  of  the  board,  they  shall  become  such  ex- 
officio. 

7.  Voting.    All  formal  votes  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
by  correspondence;   and  the   required  majority  or  three- 
fourths  vote  shall  be  of  the  entire  number  of  fellows.     On 
request  of  five  fellows,  any  proposition  shall  be  submitted 
to  vote  of  the  Institute  with  summaries  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against.    No  conclusion  shall  be  promulgated  as  an 
expression  of  the  Institute  till  it  has  been  so  submitted. 

8.  Elections.     Each  November  the  Institute  board  shall 
ask  from  each  fellow  nominations  for  all  vacancies  to  be 
filled.    From  these  and  its  own  suggestions  the  board  shall 
submit  to  each  fellow,  on  December  i,  its  recommendations, 
with  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  nomination.    Before 
January  i  each  fellow  shall  send  to  the  secretary  a  strictly 
confidential  written  ballot  for  each  place  to  be  filled.   Nomi- 
nees having  the  largest  vote  shall  be  elected,  provided  each 
has  the  votes  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  Institute. 

9.  Meetings.     The  board  shall  call  at  least  two  meetings 
of  the  Institute  annually. 

10.  Amendments.    This  constitution  may  be  amended 
by  three-fourths  vote  of  all  fellows,  provided  that  the  amend- 
ment in  its  final  form  has  been  sent  to  each  fellow  at  least 
one  month  before  its  adoption. 

11.  By-laws.     By-laws  may  be  adopted  or  amended  as 
provided  for  amendment  of  the  constitution;  but  any  by- 
law may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  three-fourths  vote  at 
any  meeting  at  which  not   less  than   twenty   fellows   are 
present. 
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By-Laws. 

1.  Dues.    On  accepting  election  each  fellow  shall  pay 
in  place  of  annual  dues  $i  for  each  year  of  his  term.  There 
shall  be  no  dues  for  ex-officio  and  corresponding  members. 

2.  Record  of  votes.    The   secretary   shall   record   the 
names  of  those  present  at  each  meeting ;  the  number  voting 
for  and  against  any  proposition;  and,  if  requested  by  any 
member,  the  names  of  those  so  voting.     Such  record  shall 
be  sent  to  any  fellow  on  his  request. 

Institute  Board,  1911. 

Henry  M.  Utley term  ends  1911 

William  T.  Peoples "  "  1912 

Thomas   L.   Montgomery "  "  1913 

Frank  P.  Hill "  "  1914 

John  C.  Dana "  "  1915 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  President "  "  1911 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Secretary. 

Program  Committee. 

A.  E.  Bostwick. 
J.  C.  Dana. 

Members. 

The  following  is  a  revised  list  of  the  present  Fellowship 
of  the  A.  L.  I.  (56),  with  the  respective  term  of  each  and 
year  of  its  expiration.  All  Fellows  have  paid  dues  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  year  of  their  terms.  Re-elections  are 
for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Ahern,    Mary    Eileen,    Editor    Public    Libraries,    Library 
Bureau,  Chicago,  111.    Term  of  8  years,  ending  1915. 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  L.  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago, 
111.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1919. 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  L.  Public  Library,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1917. 
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Bowker,  Richard  R-,  publisher,  298  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    Term  of  2  years,  ending  1912. 

Brett,  Wffliam  rL,  L.  Pnblic  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Term  of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Brown,  Walter  U,  L  Pnblic  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Term 
of  8  years,  ending  1916. 

Carr,  Henry  J-,  L.  Public  Library,  Scranton,  Pa.    Term  of 
10  years,  ending  1917. 

dark,  George  T.,  L.  Lebmd  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Stan- 
ford University,  CaL    Term  of  8  years,  ending  1915. 

Countryman,  Gratia  A.,  L.   Pnblic  Library,  Minneapolis 
Minn.    Term  of  5  years,  ending  1912. 

Cotter,  Waham  P.,  L.  Engineering  Societies  Library,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    Term  of  5  years,  ending  1912. 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  L.  Free  Pnblic  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1920. 

Dewey,  MdviL  KxT.,  Lake  Placid  dub,  N.  Y.    Term  of 
10  years,  ending  1918. 

Doren,  Ekctra  C.,  FxT.,  Dayton,  Ohio.    Term  of  5  years, 
ending  1912. 

Dudley,  Charles  R.,  Denver,  CoL    Term  of  10  years,  ending 
1917. 

Eastman,  Linda  A,  Vice  L.   Pnblk  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1919. 

Ebnendorf,  Theresa  PL,  Vice  L.  Public  Library,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.    Term  of  4  years,  ending  1911. 

Fairclnld,  Salome   C,  Library  Lecturer,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Term  of  8  years,  ending  1915. 

Fletcher,  William  L,  Emer.  L.,  Amberst  College,  Amberst, 
Mass.    Term  of  8  years,  ending  1915. 

Gould,  Charles  IL,  L.  McGfll  University,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada.   Term  of  10  years,  ending  1918. 
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Green,  Samuel  S.,  Ex.L.  Worcester,  Mass.    Term  of  10 
years,  ending  1917. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene,  Preceptor  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  Madison,  Wis.    Term  of  9  years,  ending  1916. 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.,  L.  Public  Library,  Hartford,  Coon. 
Term  of  5  years,  ending  1912. 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  L.  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.    Term 
of  4  years,  ending  191 1. 

Hitchler,   Theresa,   Superintendent   of   Cataloging,   Public 
Library,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.    Term  of  5  years,  ending  1912. 

Hodges,  Nathaniel  D.  C,  L.   Public  Library,  ritv^mari, 
Ohio.    Term  of  9  years,  ending  1916. 

Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  ExX*  Xfles,  Mich.     Term  of  6 
years,  ending  1913. 

lies,  George,  Journalist,  Park  Ave.  Hotel,  Xew  York.    Term 
of  10  years,  ending  1917. 

Jones,  Gardner  M.,  L.  Public  Library,  Salem,  Mass.    Term 
of  9  years,  ending  1916. 

Keogh,   Andrew,   ReLL.   Yale   UniveiMlv,   New   Haven, 
Conn.    Term  of  6  years,  ending  1914. 

Koch,    Theodore   W.,   L.   University   of   Michigan,   Arm 
Arbor,  Mich.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  igiB. 

Koopman,   Harry  L*,  L.   Brown   University,   Providence, 
R.  I.    Term  of  4  years,  ending  1911. 

Lane,   William    C,    L.    Harvard    University,    ^'-'iliiiilgir^ 
Mass.    Term  of  8  years,  ending  1915. 

Lamed.  J.  N-,  ExX.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Term  of  9  years, 
ending  1916. 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  L.  Public  Library,  Chicago,  DL    Term 
of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Little,  George  T.,   L.   Bowdoin  College.   Brunswick,  Me. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1919. 
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Marvin,  Cornelia,  Sec.  Oregon  Library  Assoc.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1920. 

Montgomery,  Thomas  L.,  L.  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Term  of  9  years,  ending  1916. 

Peoples,  William  T.,  L.  Mercantile  Library,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1919. 

Putnam,   Herbert,   L.   Library   of   Congress,   Washington, 
D.  C.    Term  of  4  years,  ending  1911. 

Ranck,  Samuel  H.,  L.  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1920. 

Richardson,  Ernest  C,  L.  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
N.  J.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1918. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  Director  Library  School,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1920. 

Root,  Azariah,   S.,   L.   Oberlin   College,   Oberlin,   Ohio. 
Term  of  6  years,  ending  1914. 

Sharp,  Katharine  L.,  Ex.L.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.    Term 
of  5  years,  ending  1912. 

Smith,  Walter  M.,  L.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.    Term  of  10  years,  ending  1919. 

Solberg,  Thorvald,  Reg.  of  Copyrights,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Term  of  10  years,  ending  1918. 

Soule,  Charles  C.,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass.     Term  of  10 
years,  ending  1917. 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  L.  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Baltimore, 
Md.    Term  of  4  years,  ending  1911. 

Thomson,  John,  L.  Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Term 
of  7  years,  ending  1914. 

Thwaites,    Reuben    G.,    Supt.    Wisconsin    State   Historical 
Society,  Madison,  Wis.    Term  of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Tyler,  Alice  S.,  Sec.  Iowa  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.    Term  of  3  years,  ending  1911. 
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Utley,  Henry  M.,  L.  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich.    Term 
of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  L.  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass.    Term 
of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Wellman,  Hiller  C,  L.  City  Library  Association,  Spring- 
field, Mass.    Term  of  6  years,  ending  1913. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  Ass't  L.  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Term  of  4  years,  ending  1911. 

Wright,   Purd   B.,   L.   Public   Library,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Term  of  6  years,  ending  1914. 
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Historical  Notes. 

The  A.  L.  I.,  organized  in  1905,  did  not  begin  formal 
operations  until  1908.  It  then  included  50  elected  Fellows; 
this  number  was  increased  to  60,  all  of  whom  paid  dues. 
There  have  been  losses  since  then,  by  death  and  resignation, 
and  yet  others  elected.  It  has  now,  September,  1911,  56 
members  in  good  standing. 

Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  held: 

1908,  Atlantic  City,  March  12  and  13,  with  17  present; 
and  New  York  City,  December  10  and  n,  with  27  present. 

1909,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  July  i,  with  37  present. 

1910,  Chicago,  January  6,  with  15  present,  and  Mackinac 
Island,  June  30  and  July  4,  with  24  present. 

1911,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  May  22,  with  14  present  out  of 
22  attending  the  A.  L.  A.  conference. 

Much  that  was  instructive  and  interesting  was  expressed 
at  all  meetings,  the  discussions  proving  markedly  so;  but, 
other  than  brief  abstracts  in  Library  Journal  and  Public 
Libraries,  no  printed  reports  or  proceedings  have  appeared. 

In  a  circular  letter  of  January,  iqo8,  the  then  president 
Dewey  said:  "The  A.  L.  I.  thus  far  is  only  an  admirable 
plan,  carefully  worked  out,  with  a  large  field  for  useful- 
ness." Scarcely  more  can  be  truthfully  said  concerning 
it  at  present  and  little  can  be  ever  expected  of  the  Institute, 
unless  it  brings  about  the  publication  of  timely  and  ef- 
fective papers,  and  discussions  thereon,  in  shape  worthy 
of  preservation  and  use. 

With  that  intent,  and  in  view  of  a  proposed  second  meet- 
ing of  1911  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  September 
next,  request  was  made  of  the  Fellows  by  Secretary's  cir- 
cular of  March  I4th,  as  follows : 

"For  this  latter  occasion,  the  desire  is  to  have  contributed 
(and  printed  in  advance)  a  number  of  articles  of  consid- 
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erable  length,  prepared  with  view  to  publication;  such 
papers,  together  with  the  discussions  at  that  meeting,  to 
be  issued  in  a  volume  suitable  for  distribution  and  sale. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  made  a  regular  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  yearly  or  otherwise. 

"The  subject  of  each  paper  should  be  named  by  the 
contributor  and  submitted  to  the  program  committee  be- 
forehand. Some  articles  are  already  under  consideration, 
others  are  expected  in  due  time. 

"Each  Fellow  who  will  participate  therein  is  asked  to 
communicate  within  the  next  few  weeks  prior  to  the  end 
of  July,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  Free  Public  Library,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  one  of  the  Program  Committee. 

"Copies  of  articles  must  be  in  Mr.  Dana's  hands  on  or 
before  August  5th  or  they  will  not  be  printed  beforehand, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  presented." 

Respectfully, 


HENRY  J.  CARR, 

Secretary. 


Public  Library, 
Scranton,  Pa., 
July  13,  1911. 


